A  SEMI.MONTHIY  REPOIT  ON  NIW  0 E V E  I  O P M E N T S . 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


f  Trends  and  issues 


A  federal  aid  to  edacatioo  bill  pawed 

the  House  last  month.  The  bill  calls  for  $1.3  billion 
in  grants  to  states  for  school  construction  over  four 
years. 

But  the  House  complicated  final  action  by  adopting 
an  amendment  to  the  Dill  that  would  make  any  school 
district  refusing  to  obey  a  court  integration  order 
ineligible  for  federal  grants.  Southern  senators  would 
filibuster  to  death  any  bill  containing  such  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

Other  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  must  also 
be  resolved.  The  Senate  bill  contains  aid  for  teachers’ 
salaries  and  also  provides  an  equalization  formula  by 
which  the  neediest  states  would  get  the  biggest  share 
of  funds.  The  Administration  has  indicated  that  while 
it  wants  the  formula  it  will  not  accept  the  salary 
provision. 

Supporters  of  federal  aid  hope  that  differences  in 
the  two  bills  can  be  resolved  in  a  Senate-House  con¬ 
ference  committee.  Final  passage  might  be  insured  by 
striking  out  the  integration  amendment  and  teachers’ 
pay  provision,  and  keeping  the  equalization  formula. 

Edacators  looking  for  a  new  tax  source 

can  skip  the  10%  levy  on  local  telephone  service.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  allow  the  tax  to  expire  on  June  30,  as  provided 
Dy  present  law.  The  bill  will  go  to  the  House  under 
a  procedure  which  prohibits  any  amendments  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee. 

Colleges  will  get  freer  research  grants 

under  a  new  Federal  Government  policy.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  government’s  principal  pa¬ 
tron  of  basic  scientific  research,  will  start  the  policy 
on  an  experimental  basis  this  summer.  Universities  will 
be  given  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  5%  of  the  basic 
research  grants  they  received  from  the  Foundation  in 
Ae  proceeding  year.  The  universities  will  not  have  to 
explain  in  advance  how  they  will  spend  the  money. 
They  can  use  it  for  any  purpose  within  their  scientinc 
tlepartments.  The  only  condition  imposed  is  that  the 
universities  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  how  the 
kOioney  was  used. 


Schools  mnst  shed  their  nonedneative 

roles  and  give  priority  to  the  “intellectual  competence” 
of  students,  maintains  the  dean  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  In  a  policy  statement  intended 
to  help  heal  the  breach  between  teachers  colleges  and 
many  critics  of  public  education.  Dean  John  Fischer 
said  that  schools  should  be  assigned  the  “clear  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  systematic  development  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  social  and  vocational  competence  and  to 
assign  to  other  agencies  the  functions  they  are  capable 
of  performing.” 

IllE»dernlzation  of  high  school  hlology 

courses  is  the  goal  of  a  curriculum  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Science.  Dr.  John 
A.  Moore  of  Columbia  University  explained  that  the 
aim  of  the  committee  is  to  give  a  more  intellectual 
approach  to  biolo^  teaching.  More  than  100  teachers, 
biologists  and  administrators  will  serve  during  the 
summer  as  consultants  to  the  committee.  Plans  call  for 
the  writing  of  a  biology  course  in  three  versions  to 
comply  with  student  variations.  In  addition,  the  study 
group  will  also  compile  its  own  textbooks  and  pre¬ 
scribe  courses  for  teachers  who  must  be  brought  up 
to  date  to  teach  the  newly  developed  program. 

Integration  for  those  who  want  It  sums  up 
the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  plans  proposed  by  southern 
cities  under  federal  court  orders  to  desegregate  their 
public  schools.  The  Dallas  school  board  last  month 
offered  for  the  approval  of  federal  courts  a  plan  for 
integration  to  allow  either  segregated  or  integrated 
classes  —  at  the  option  of  parents  and  pupils. 

Fingerprints  of  all  new  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  in  New  York  City  schools  is  required  under 
a  new  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  adopted 
last  monm.  The  rule  will  go  into  effect  on  Sept.  1. 
Present  members  of  the  teaching  staff  will  be  finger¬ 
printed  only  when  they  take  examination  for  addition¬ 
al  licenses  or  apply  for  supervisory  piosts. 

Higher  edneatlon  for  nearly  everybody. 

Frank  Bowles,  president  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  predicts  that  by  1970  every  high 
school  graduate  with  an  IQ  of  100  or  more  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  education  for  at  least  one  or  two  years. 
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•  AdministmtUm 


Don*t  leave  it  all  np  to  the  architect  when 
planning  your  new  school.  In  a  newly  published  report 
on  school  planning,  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories 
cautions  educators  not  to  expect  architects  to  make 
the  educational  decisions  necessary  before  designing 
the  building.  They  may  help,  but  it’s  not  their  job. 
It’s  up  to  administrators  ancl  school  boards  to  define 
such  factors  as: 

—  How  many  children,  and  at  what  age  levels,  should 
the  building  be  designed  for?  What’s  the  likelihood 
of  expansion  or  contraction? 

—  Teaching  methods  and  the  equipment  to  be  used. 

—  Facilities  for  students  and  teachers. 

—  Organization:  Will  the  school  be  subdivided  into 
little  schools  or  clusters  of  classrooms?  Which?  Why? 

—  What  are  the  needs  of  administration  and  guidance 
for  specialized  facilities?  Should  they  be  centralized 
or  decentralized? 

“A  school  —  being  a  place  for  learning,  a  place 
where  things  happen  —  should  reflect  in  its  over-all 
design  the  process  it  contains.”  says  EFL.  “If  it  does 
not,  it  cannot  be  economical;  it  may  only  be  cheap.” 

The  Cost  of  a  Schoolhouse.  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  447  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  144pp.  Free. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Administration  of  the  School  Building  Program  by  Wallace  II. 
Strevell  and  Arvid  J.  Burke.  Administration  in  Education. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  443tn^. 
$7.50.  (Written  for  the  administrator,  and  school  board  mem¬ 
bers,  this  book  helps  both  to  re-examine  practices  in  dealinn 
with  school  plant  jtroblems.  Contains  a  great  deal  on  policy¬ 
making  and  decisions.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Crrowth 


A  package  deal  for  new  teachers  has  been 
created  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  'Through  the 
University’s  new  Post  Graduate  Teaching-Internship 
Program,  a  college  graduate  who  wants  to  become  a 
teacher  but  does  not  have  the  professional  preparation 
can  gain  a  teaching  certificate,  a  Master’s  degree,  a 
stipend  and,  says  the  University,  “a  rare  opportunity 
to  participate  in  pioneer  educational  research.”  Par¬ 
ticipants  will  receive  their  Master’s  degrees  and  teach¬ 
er  certificates  after  one  academic  year  and  two  summer 
schools.  For  one  semester  they’ll  work  as  part  of  an 
instruction  team  in  a  Wisconsin  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
teachers  and  will  be  paid  $1,000.  'Tliey’ll  also  receive 
$250  for  their  first  summer  in  residence  and  will  be 
eligible  for  an  additional  $500  in  scholarships. 


•  School  Board 


Dating  for  8th  graders  is  frowned  upas' 


by  the  school  board  in  Caddo  Parish,  La.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  down  the  rate  of  student  marriages,  the 
board  has  asked  parents  to  keep  youngsters  from  going 
out  on  dates  before  they  reach  high  school.  The 
board  has  recommended  that  any  social  function  for 
children  below  the  9th  grade  that  encourages  dating 
lie  eliminated  by  the  schools  and  that  similar  functions, 
not  sponsored  by  schools,  be  discouraged. 


•  Higher  Education 


Parents  may  now  borrow  money  from  a  pri- 
\  ate  loan  corroration  to  send  their  children  to  college. 
'The  Household  Finance  Corp.  has  set  up  an  education 
division  that  will  loan  parents  up  to  $10,000  —  payable 
over  as  long  as  six  years  —  to  spend  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  red  tape:  One  of  the  few  require¬ 
ments  is  that  the  student  using  the  money  goes  to  a 
school  meeting  satisfactory  educational  standards.  The 
firm  believes  its  iiiterest  rates  are  reasonable,  e.g.,  a 
$4,000  loan  payable  over  48  months  carries  an  annual 
interest  charge  of  $89.24.  One  provision  sure  to  delight 
educators  is  that  there  is  no  paper  work  for  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  teachers  or  guidance  counselors.  Hous^ 
hold  Finance  seems  assured  of  plenty  of  customen. 
It’s  estimated  that  almost  half  of  the  parents  who  ex¬ 
pect  their  children  to  go  to  college  have  not  been  able 
to  set  up  savings  plans  to  pay  the  costs. 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  loan  plan  write  Educa¬ 
tion  Funds,  Inc.,  10  Dorrance  St.,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


•  Driver  Education 


THE  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  is  published  on  the  t2th  and  27<'h  of  each  month.  It  is  an  independent  news  service  and  is  not  affiliated  witli 
any  association.  Circulated  privately  to  educators  by  subscription  only,  at  $10.00  a  year. 
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Student  Financial  Aid  by  Homer  D.  Uabbidge,  Jr.  American 
College  Personnel  Association,  1605  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.  56pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (An  inquirt/  into 
the  whole  concept  of  student  financial  aid,  this  book  covers  such 
areas  as:  Basic  Concepts,  Measuring  Student  Need,  Gift  Schol¬ 
arships  and  Loan  Assistance.  An  invaluable  resource  for  those 
dealing  with  the  pressing  problems  of  student  financial  aid.) 


Driver  education  has  passed  its  test  in 

Pennsylvania.  In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  driver 
education  has  merit,  the  state  made  a  careful  study 
of  16-year-old  drivers  licensed  from  1950  to  1959. 
Results  show  that  untrained  drivers  had  about  50? 
more  accidents,  arrests  and  suspensions  than  those 
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who  took  driver  education  courses.  Pennsylvania  has 
little  doubt  that  driver  education  is  worth-while  but 
it  believes  instructors  should  enrich  their  teaching, 
especially  in  the  classroom  phase,  and  should  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  development  of  attitudes  that 
will  ensure  safer  motoring  in  the  future. 

“Driver  Education  Passes  Its  Test”  by  Charles  D. 
Leach,  Educational  Statistical  Specialist,  and  Ivan 
J.  Stehman,  Highway  Safety  Coordinator,  Penn.  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  May  Pennsylvania  School 
journal. 


•  The  School  lAhrary 


The  library  is  more  than  a  warehouse  for 

books.  Speaking  at  the  American  Book  Publishers 
Council’s  annual  meeting  this  spring.  School  Superin¬ 
tendent  David  Salten  of  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,  accused 
teachers  of  virtually  ignoring  the  school  library.  'I'he 
responsibility  for  encouraging  use  of  libraries  is  too 
heavy  to  be  left  solely  to  librarians.  “Everyone  in  the 
school,”  he  said,  “must  recognize  the  library  as  one  of 
the  primary  forces,  one  of  the  primary  resources  of 
educational  enterprise.”  The  job  is  to  create  “an  addic¬ 
tion  to  books”  in  students  and  everyone  in  the  school 
must  “get  into  the  act.” 


dren  about  to  start  kindergarten.  Such  programs  are  a 
“wonderful  way  to  overcome  fears  of  a  child,”  says 
Mrs.  Boos,  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  Deptford  Town¬ 
ship,  N.  J.  “If  his  first  picture  of  school  is  one  in 
which  other  children  are  crying,  having  tantrums  or 
clinging  to  reluctant  and  ashamed  momers,  his  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  sure  to  be  affected  adversely.” 

Besides  furnishing  parents  with  handlx)oks  and 
other  printed  information,  schools  should  arrange  for 
prekindergarten  youngsters  to  visit  future  classrooms 
in  small  groups  during  the  preceding  spring  and  see 
firsthand  that  kindergarten  is  a  pleasant  place.  “The 
scope  of  kindergarten  orientation,”  Mrs.  Roos  writes 
in  me  May  New  Jersey  Education  Association  Review, 
“is  as  large  as  the  teacher’s  ingenuity.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Fives  in  School:  Teaching  in  the  Kindergarten  by  Elenora  II. 
Moore.  Putnam  Series  on  Education.  G.  P.  Putnam  <Lr  Sons, 
210  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y.  333pp.  $4.75.  (An  informa¬ 
tive  text  for  the  kindergarten  teacher,  showing  relationships 
between  home  life  ana  kindergarten  experiences  of  young 
children.  Describes  and  analyzes  behavior,  activities  ana 
problems.) 

Guidance  of  the  Young  Child  by  Louise  M.  Langford.  John 
Wiley  if  Sons,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  349pp.  $6.25. 
(Suggests  practical  guidance  methods  for  those  supervising  the 
preschool  child  through  various  daily  activities  at  home  and 
in  (t^P  situations  encountered  in  nursery  schools,  etc.  Case 
studies.) 


1  •  Teaching  ^Machines 


\  teachinK  machine  can  be  a  plain  wooden 
box  with  a  hole  in  the  top  or  an  electronic  marvel  that 
does  everything  but  join  the  PTA.  One  of  the  latest 
automatic  tutors  resembles  nothing  more  than  a  plain 
piece  of  paper.  Called  the  “Autotutor,”  it  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  children’s  coloring  books  in 
which  colors  appear  when  the  pages  are  daubed  with 
water.  Next  to  each  question  are  a  series  of  multiple- 
choice  answers.  The  child  brushes  water  on  his  choice. 
If  he’s  right,  the  answer  turns  green.  Red  is  for  wrong. 
The  device  is  cheap,  easily  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
subject  matter  and  lets  a  teacher  know  at  a  glance 
whether  a  pupil  knows  the  material.  It  was  developed 
at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Technology. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Machines:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  by  Edward  B. 
Fnj,  Glenn  L.  Bryan  and  Joseph  R.  Rigney.  Dept,  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  Washin^on  6,  D.  C. 
iiOpp.  $1.50.  (Designed  for  .students  and  researchers,  the  bibli¬ 
ography  describes  nearly  all  of  the  automatic  tutoring  devices 
invented  to  date  and  lists  much  of  the  important  research.) 


*  Kindergarten 


Why  not  orientation  for  kindergarten 

children,  too?  Mrs.  Anna  Roos  believes  that  orientation 
proCTams,  usually  held  by  high  schools  and  colleges 
for  beginning  students,  should  also  be  held  for  chil- 


•  The  dureniie  Deiinqnent 


A  yonth  employment  service  was  established 
by  New  York  State  last  month  to  help  combat  juvenile 
delincmency.  'The  agency,  to  be  known  as  YES,  will  try 
to  find  jobs  for  teen-agers  who  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  Youngsters  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  will  be  urged  to  attend  day  or  night  classes. 
The  agency  also  will  try  to  keep  impending  dropouts 
in  school  by  finding  afterschool  and  Saturday  jobs 
for  them. 


•  Guidance 


The  I¥DEA’s  impact  on  gnidance  was  shown 
in  a  report  issued  this  month  by  U.  S.  Education  Com¬ 
missioner  Lawrence  G.  Derthick.  'The  report  shows 
that  all  50  states  are  participating  in  the  Title  V-a 
program,  which  establishes  and  maintains  state  pro¬ 
grams  of  guidance,  counseling  and  testing. 

'The  program  has  increased  the  number  of  full-time 
guidance  specialists  in  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  69  to  96.  Every  state  has  at  least  one  guid¬ 
ance  sjjecialist,  and  all  but  five  plan  to  add  more.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  program,  22  states  had  up¬ 
graded  certification  standards  for  those  preparing  to 
be  counselors.  Many  more  states  are  expected  to  do 
the  same  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Forty-one  of 
the  states  reported  an  increase  in  the  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  counselors  who  have  a  definite  time  period  for 
their  counseling  and  testing  duties. 
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•  Pmnarama 

IF  I  HAD  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  .  .  . 

Buildings,  Books  and  Better  Salaries 
Are  High  on  the  Deans*  Shopping  Lists 

How  would  you  spend  a  million  dollars  for  your 
school? 

The  University  of  Chicago  Alumni  Association  re¬ 
cently  asked  the  deans  of  the  five  major  divisions  of 
the  University  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  a 
million  dollars. 

Many  of  their  answers  were  similar:  They  asked  for 
new  buildings,  higher  salaries,  more  funds  for  research 
and  better  equipment.  Fundamentally,  they  were  all 
searching  for  better  quality. 

The  five  deans  said: 

Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  dean  of  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences:  “If  I  had  a  million  dollars.  I’d  spend  it  to  main¬ 
tain  the  leadership  of  our  medical  faculty  in  the  new 
age  of  research  . . .  The  medical  science  or  two  decades 
ago  seems  almost  archaic  and  the  laboratories  that 
produced  it  obsolete. 

“The  relatively  simpler  questions  have  already  been 
answered  and  research  is  now  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  increasing  complexity.  The  concepts  and  the 
tools  arc  expensive,  particularly  those  created  by  the 
electronic  age.  Moreover,  before  they  can  be  used 
there  must  be  extensive  and  costly  reconstruction  of 
laboratories  which  were  designed  for  another  era.” 

Napier  Wilt,  dean  of  the  humanities:  In  this  age 
of  medical  advances,  splintering  atoms  and  exploration 
of  outer  space,  all  of  which  require  huge  laboratories 
and  complex  apparatus,  the  needs  of  the  humanities 
continue  to  be  what  they  have  been  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  years:  books,  students  and  teachers. 

“We  must  continue  to  build  up  our  holdings  of  old 
books  since  these  are  storehouses  of  history,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature.  We  must  have  the  new  books 
which  set  forth  important  and  valuable  discoveries. 

“We  must  have  the  best  of  students  since  only  the 
best  can  make  the  most  illuminating  use  of  books  and 
learn  important  lessons  which  great  teachers  convey. 

“Finally,  as  always,  we  must  have  great  teachers.” 

Alan  Simpson,  dean  of  the  college:  “It  is  vitally 
important  to  preserve  a  competitive  salary  structure. 
The  income  from  a  million  dollars  would  cover  the 
salary  increases  needed  in  1960-61  for  a  full-time  fac¬ 
ulty.” 

William  H.  Zachariasen,  dean  of  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences:  “Good  men  attract  good  men;  a  strong  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  strong  division  are  persuasive  in  bringing 
other  able  teachers  and  investigators  to  the  University. 
None  of  that  million  could  be  better  spent  than  the 
part  which  would  increase  salaries.” 

Chaunctj  D.  Harris,  dean  of  the  social  sciences: 
“Unrestricted  funds  serve  as  seed  money  for  research 
projects.  By  demonstrating  what  can  be  done,  small 
pilot  projects  have  helped  obtain  grants  from  founda¬ 
tions  for  full  scale  efforts.  Alumni  gifts  to  the  free  re¬ 
search  funds  of  the  University  may  bring  a  harvest  ten 
to  a  hundred  times  the  original  investment.” 

4 


IHew  Classroom 
Material 


A  Useful  Aid  for  Elementary  Teachers  .  .  . 
is  838  Ways  to  Amuse  a  Child  by  June  Johnson. 
Contains  many  ideas  for  crafts,  hobbies  and  cre¬ 
ative  ideas  for  the  child  from  six  to  12,  including 
fun  with  science,  nature  lore,  etc.  Particularly 
useful  for  class  projects.  From  Harper  &  Bros.,  49 
E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y,  16.  216pp.  Ulus.  $3.95. 

Conservation  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  Learning 
about  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  by  George  E. 
Rotter  and  Adrian  C.  Fox,  a  useful  introduction  to 
conservation.  For  grades  5-8,  text  has  blank  pages 
for  written  work,  teacher’s  manual.  From:  Jonnsen 
Publishing  Co.,  1135  R.  St.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska. 
64pp.  Ulus.  Paper.  Apply. 

Are  You  Using  Audio-visual  Aides?  .  .  .  Then  you 
will  find  Operating  Audio-Visual  Equipment  by 
Sidney  C.  Eboch,  a  concise  and  practical  manual 
for  all  phases  of  projection.  All  principles  are 
simply  illustrated  for  clear  comprehension.  Covers 
major  types  of  equipment,  plus  seatiM  for  viewing, 
transparencies,  etc.  From:  Howard  Chandler,  660 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif.  73pp.  Ulus. 
Paper.  $1.75. 

Color  Film  on  Language  Labs  .  .  .  describing 
the  use  of  electronic  language  labs  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  foreign  lanmiages  is  now  available.  “Listen,” 
"Speak,”  “Learn,”  an  11-minute,  16mm.  film  in 
color,  shows  basic  concepts  and  procedures.  All 
scenes  taken  in  typical  high  school  language  labs. 
From:  Rheem  Califone  Corp.,  1020  N.  La  Brea 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  $130.  Color.  For  rental, 
apply. 

Both  Boys,  Girls  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  the  adventures 
of  Tom  and  Marjorie  Barton  in  The  Secret  of 
Fiery  Gorge  by  Wilson  Cage.  A  summer  spent 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  gives  Tom 
and  Marjorie  a  series  of  exciting  exploits,  and 
youthful  readers  (8-12)  a  thrilling  reading  experi¬ 
ence.  From:  World  Publishing  Co.,  2231  West 
noth  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  185pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 

Teen-Agers  Who  Like  to  Dance  .  .  .  will  be 
Betty  White’s  Teen-Age  Dance  Book.  Inexpensive 
paperback  with  easy-to-read  diagrams  snowing 
how  to  do  Cha-Cha-Cha,  Virginia  Reel,  Mambo, 
Foxtrot,  Charleston,  Lindy  (Rock  ’n’  Roll),  etc. 
Has  section  on  party  games,  organizing  prom, 
other  teen-age  social  events.  From:  Pocket  Books, 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y,  20.  299pp.  Ulus.  Paper.  35e. 

Pioneers  Fighting  the  Wilderness  ...  is  the 
subject  of  this  collection,  Teen-Age  Frontier  Stories 
edited  by  A.  L.  Furman.  Portrays  the  struggles 
for  liberty  and  life  of  American  pioneers,  their 
hardships  in  uncharted  wilderness.  Exciting  in¬ 
sights  into  settlement  of  republic.  Ages  10-16 
Teen-Age  Library  Book.  From:  Grosset  &  Dunlap, 
1107  Broadway,  N.  Y.  10.  256pp.  Illus.  $1.50. 

A  Giant  on  the  Top  of  a  Mountain  .  .  .  k-d 
Topper,  the  dachshund,  and  his  master  into  an 
adventure  that  will  enthrall  youngsters,  aged  6-10. 
Topper  and  the  Giants  by  EUzabeth  Monath, 
proves  that  giants  are  nice.  From:  Viking  Press, 
625  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  TOpp.  Illus.  b/w. 
$2.50. 
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